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MARY 


The eyes of the cattle are sad and mild, 

Why do kings worship my little child? 

The stable is dark, so dim and cold! 

They should have brought love instead of gold. 

The pale lamp flickers, its light dies soon, 

The star is brighter than anv moon 

The lamp throws shadows so strange, so wild 

What is that darkness above mv child? 

The myrrh is bitter upon the air— 

I thought that a cross was hanging there! 
—Harriet Voris UrQuHART 


NATIVITY SCENE 

This wooden altarpiece in three sections, two 
feet high, is decorated in enamel on copper base 
in rich shades of blue, rust, white, aqua, buff, 
green, and gold, the colors undimmed by the pass- 
ing of four centuries. It is believed to be the work 
of Pierre Revmond of Limoges, France, copying a 
painting by Jehan Guenin, and was one of a group 
of Limoges enamels given to Carnegie Museum in 
1935 by the widow of Herbert DuPuy, Pittsburgh 
steel manufacturer and art connoisseur, and former 
Carnegie Institute trustee. 

Since medieval times the city of Limoges has 
been known for the production of fine enamels, as 
well as the more familiar china. Enamel is made 
from molten glass, variously colored by the ad- 
dition of different chemicals and applied in fluid 
form to a pottery, slate, or metal base. 

The sixteenth-century Limoges group to which 
Reymond belonged introduced a new enameling 
technique of fusing and superimposing tints on a 
smooth metallic surface. The ancient Byzantine 
type of enamel manufactured earlier in Cologne 
and Limoges separated the colors by cutting con- 
cave compartments into a metal surface. This 
earlier work was not dissimilar to cloisonné with 
wire partitions between the different colors, both 
procedures having been used in the Mediterranean 
region and the Far East since very early times. 

The later very brilliant enameling, of which 
this triptych is a typical example, as described by 
Dr. Andrey Avinoff, facman a peculiarly fresh 
and effective result, combining somewhat the 
luminosity of stained glass and the characteristics 
of Byzantine icon painting."’ 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Fores STREET 


Howrs: 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 P.M., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


‘““FREE TO THE PEOPLE” 
Tuesdavs at 6:45 p.m., from WCAE 
org i 
Monday, December 30, 5:30 p.m., WJAS 
William Frew, O. E. Jennings, and 
Homer Saint-Gaudens 
interviewed by Bernhard Ragner, 
editor, Greater Pittsburgh. 


MUSEUM 
Illustrated lectures 
Sundays, 2:15 p.m., Lecture Hall 
JANUARY 
5—'‘Birds at Home and A-wing”’ 
Comly B. Shoemaker, Jr. 
Naturalist at Frick Park 
12— Wild Life Isn't Tame!”’ 
Bob Ford 
Lecturer-Photographer 
19—**Animals at the Zoo” 
George M. McKinley 
University of Pittsburgh biologist 
26—** Black Magic” 
Hal Harrison 
Editor, Tarentum Valley News 
8 De 
Gem Minerals of the United States 
and 
Gem Minerals of the World 
Hall of Mineralogy 
<< D- 
Evolution of the Human Skull 
Third Floor 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


Current American Prints 
through December 29 


<@ D 


Paintings in Tempera and Water Color 
by Reginald Marsh 
December 12—January 5 


MUSIC HALL 
Organ Recitals by Marshall Bidwell 


Saturdays at 8:15 p.m. 
Sundays at 4:00 p.m. 


“<@ De 
January 4—Bach program 
January 5—Young People’s Program 
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Hovrs: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., weekdays 
2:00 to 6:00 p.m., Sundays 


e D 
Colored Prints of Madonnas 
Library Entrance Hall 
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CURRENT AMERICAN PRINTS, 1946 


By VirGinia Lewis 
Department of Fine Arts, University of Pittsburgh 


ONCURRENT with the exhibition of 

Painting in the United States, 
1946, is an exhibition of American 
prints hanging in the balcony of the 
Hall of Sculpture. 
These have been 
selected from the 
fourth National 
Pennell Competi- 
tion which is on 
view annually in 
the late spring at 
the Library of 
Congress in Wash- 
ington. Like the 
painting exhibi- 
tion, it is a hetero- 
geneous collection 
reflecting the 
eclecticism of pre- 
vailing thought, 
indicating various trends in American 
printmaking, some progressive, some 
static. The obvious movements in 
graphic art are expressed here, from the 
pleasant, conservative work of Duniel 
Garber and the academy to the dynamic 
abstractions of Stanley William Hayter 
and the Studio 17. In the prints there 
is less of the horrible and grim, less of 
the prison camp intensity that many 
artists have felt obliged to express in 
their painting, and more of the pleasant 
and kind. Perhaps this is because of the 
intimacy of the print: even though its 
subjects are often of universal interest, 
necessary limitations in size and tech- 
nique make it easier to grasp. 
_Afiftieth anniversary—this being the 
fiftieth year of Carnegie Institute—al- 
Ways puts one in a mood for reminiscing 
and this may be an opportunity to con- 
sider a little the beginnings of the 
American print. Certainly in the print 
of today there is no real connection 
with or dependence upon any that has 





BELISARIO BY KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS 
Etching 
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gone before. Yet it is interesting to note 
that each phase of the field as we see 
it in an exhibition such as this— 
the portrait, the landscape, the view of 
the city, the genre 
print, the etching, 
the engraving— 
seems to have had 
its special moment 
or place from the 
very beginning, 
each one helping 
to swell the ranks 
as the years went 
by until now in the 
twentieth century 
we have them all. 
In such a retro- 
spective rambling 
as this discussion 
promises to be, it 
might be interesting to try to discover 
what qualities there are that make a 
print American. This is difficult to 
analyze; it is easy to say that America 
is characterized by cocktails and sky- 
scrapers, but how its thought and 
visual expression may have divorced 
themselves from necessary derivations 
and influences is another matter, 

The print began in America with 
portraiture, with a woodcut, to be 
exact, somewhat crudely drawn, of the 
Reverend Richard Mather, by John Foster 
in 1670. In the eighteenth century one 
finds examples of a more elegant por- 
trait in mezzotint such as Peter Pel- 
ham’s Cotton Mather. The rich mezzotint 
portrait was an English tradition, aca- 
demic and conservative. Something of 
this quality remains today in our por- 
traiture—no longer the mezzotint but 
now the etching, the drypoint, line 
engraving, or the lithograph. In this 
exhibition we see it in the beautifully 
modeled and executed portraits of Ida 








May, Plate No. 3 of John Costigan, and 
Arthur Heintzelman’s Lancaster County 
Farmer. While the distinctive etching of 
Belisario, portrait of Ramon Francisco 
Contreras y Chavez, by Keith Shaw 
Williams, reflects the American spirit 
which has been influenced recently by 
Spanish realism. A much more char- 
acteristically American expression of 
the portrait is Harry Sternberg’s silk 
screen of William Gropper. This is simple 
and straightforward in conception but 
handled with a certain awkwardness of 
taste. The artist has used a modern 
variation of an old device showing the 
man and his attributes, the contrast 
made here in an intriguing though per- 
haps questionable combination of color 
and black-and-white. The simple real- 
ism one finds in the early American 
portrait is a quality which has persisted 
to the twentieth century and established 
itself as a definite American characteris- 
tic. 

It was not long before printmaking 
became a way of recounting the news, 
and there were prints of maps, views of 
towns and cities, of men and scenes 
which were in the public mind. Paul 
Revere’s copper line engraving of the 





NIGHT 


AND THE ATOM By Boris MARGO 
Etching 
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Boston Massacre was a famous example. 
Another is Amos Doolittle’s view of 
Federal Hall showing the inauguration 
of Washington as President. All these 
prints were the reflection of the be- 
ginnings of a national consciousness and 
pride, and this documentary clement 
has always had special favor as an 
American quality. Today, and in this 
exhibition in particular, we see a con- 
tinued interest in contemporary sur- 
roundings and events. Grace Albee’s 
wood engraving of The Storm is an ex- 
ample. Mrs. Albee has deserted her 
customary barnyard, with its broken- 
down surreys, ‘and with her superb 
technique has gone to the city of sky- 
scrapers and crossed wires. Armin 
Landeck’s Washington Square Vista shows 
us, with the delicate line of the dry- 
point emphasizing variety of textures 
and the play of the sun on buildings of 
many materials, our present-day com- 
munity in terms of its tall buildings and 
cavernous streets. Similar in idea is 
Morris Henry Hobbs’ Chimney Pots of 
Beacon Street, Boston. Gene Kloss presents 
an even more specific example in the 
romantically dramatic Christmas Eve, 
Taos Pueblo. But these scenes of where 
we are and what we do 
differ from those docu- 
mentary ones of the 
eighteenth century in a 
certain quality of ro- 
manticism which has 
come to be American— 
a deliberate accent on 
the picturesqueness of 
the commonplace and 
actuality. Of course, 
they differ too in the 
development of their 
technical understanding 
with more feeling for 
form, an interest in 
shadows and modeling, 
achieving a realism of 
style as well as idea. 
Along with this in- 
terest in scenes of towns 
and villages, our early 
nineteenth-century 
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JUNGLE AT NIGHT BY ADOLF DEHN 


Lithograph 


artists turned to nature for their in- 
spiration. As our pioneer settlers slowly 
pushed toward the West, they became 
increasingly aware of the natural won- 
ders of the vast country they were in- 
vading. Typical Hudson River School 
landscapes were reproduced in such 
publications as the Hudson River Port- 
folio and Asher B. Durand’s American 
Landscape. Paul Landacre’s wood en- 
graving in the exhibition, called Dark 
Mountain, is a stylized and modern ex- 
pression of the monumentality of the 
Hudson River School. These heroic 
canvases of woods and mountains were 
followed by a more intimate attitude 
toward the landscape. Inness, Martin, 
and Wyant were content to portray it 
in more approachable terms. And today 
our landscape prints are occupied with 
more limited concepts, views of a single 
building such as Asa Cheffetz’ Village 
Church, or a single tree dominating a bit 
of land around it like Sam Thal’s 
Picnic Place. 

The same search for truth in nature 
as one finds it expressed in our early 
landscapes also took form in a more 
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scientific aspect in Audubon’s careful 
observations of bird life in America, 
engraved for wide distribution. André 
Racz’s engraving, Study of a Hermit Crab, 
might be thought of as a twentieth- 
century version of one of Audubon’s 
precise studies of wild bird life. We find 
the scientific point of view presented 
with less certainty and a greater sense 
of groping in Boris Margo's Night and 
the Atom. This is an etching of amazing 
dexterity in technique, with innumer- 
able lines varied in character and 
weight, and a sensitivity for texture. In 
a wild effort to hang on to a thread of 
reality one might try to visualize the 
filaments of an electric light bulb 
spread out and caught on a rough 
surface. 

Because America was beginning to 
grow up at a time when all the western 
world was submerged in a wave of 
romanticism, we seem to have taken 
this quality on at the roots as a char- 
acteristically American trait. Today the 
spirit of the romantic mystery of Wash- 
ington Allston and the intangible im- 
aginativeness of Albert Ryder finds its 


way into Adolf Dehn’s Sparkling Jungle 
at Night, or in the poetic lithograph of 
Peppino Mangravite’s Tomorrow's Bread, 
in the lyric joyousness of Russell Lim- 
bach’s Summer Storm, Howard Smith's 
Remunda, or Chauncey Ryder’s Powder 
House. 

This romanticism that America turned 
to so eagerly and naturally runs parallel 
to a force almost as strong, the tendency 
toward a realism, still prevalent today, 
that was felt in the earliest days, and 
that was bound to make itself felt again 
when pioneer settlers were struggling 
to find establishment and security. This 
was the realism that showed itself in 
the desire to reproduce leaf by leaf, and 
vein by vein of that leaf, the banks of 
the Hudson, and that was also mani- 
fested in the scientific recording of bird 
and plant life. Thus we find in the genre 
painters of the period realism and ro- 
manticism merging to give pleasant and 
romantic accounts of the commonplace 
and actual events and scenes. We find 
them too in prints which are more re- 





NEPTUNE’S FOUNTAIN BY MARTIN LEwISs 
Engraving 
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sponsible than painting for this interest 
in contemporary life. The use to which 
prints, the lithograph especially, were 
put for recording and reporting had its 
effect on painting. Currier and Ives are 
the names we connect with this graphic 
art and their prints of people, scenes, 
objects were all imbued with a home- 
like, folksy spirit which offset any 
strangeness or unreality. Thus they put 
into picture form every event of im- 
portance on land or sea from about 1835 
to 1885. They put romance into the 
railroad, the steamboat, or a burning 
city. They also made numerous prints 
of less importance, portraits of Ethel 
or Rose, religious subjects, flower 
prints. In these the romance is weighted 
down somewhat with sentimentality. 

Of course, much of the reporting 
element is taken care of today by the 
camera but there are many prints in the 
present exhibition which might be 
thought of as modern Currier and Ives, | 
not limited to lithography but in vari- 
ous media. Calvin Kentfield presents a 
winter scene in his color lithograph, 
Winter in Keokuk—IV, with a pleasant, 
translucent effect of clarity. Elizabeth 
Saltonstall’s flower lithograph, Angel's 
Trumpets, has a curiously Victorian 
spirit. Gordon Grant's Net Menders 
records an occupation. In Thomas 
Nason’s Feeding the Chickens we find the 
hu. :ble subject of a nineteenth-century 
print given special elegance and dignity 
through the precise line of the copper 
engraving. Lily Harmon's Birthday 
Party reveals a characteristic animation. 
Martin Lewis’ Neptune's Fountain is a 
social comment peculiar only to 
America. Jackson Nesbitt, in Blooming 
Mill, has given an aura of romance to 
the sweating realism of the steel mill. 
He has succeeded here in capturing the 
dramatic light of the hot steel ingot on 
its way from the soaking pit to the | 
state of a bloom or a billet. 

Guy Maccoy’s silk screen of Plains 
Indian might be a modern way of cap- 
turing the spirit of the West as George 
Catlin did in his color lithographs in 
1841. The same regional spirit is pre- 
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valent in the im- 

ressive print of the 
he John Steuart 
Curry’s The Plains- 
man. Sporting prints 
of the nineteenth 
century one sees 
repeated in the ex- 
hibition in such a 
print as Azr Hole, by 
Richard Bishop, 
wherein he success- 
fully depicts the 
special grace of the 
bird who lives by 
the water. Louis 
Novak’s Dixon 
Square, Westerly, 
Rhode Island, a color 
linoleum cut, recalls 
the late nineteenth- 
century steel-en- 
graving illustration 
colored by hand—a 
view of a city or 
town represented with delicacy and 
charm. 

In the late nineteenth century there 
also came into being a vogue for etch- 
ing, most of which was dominated by 
England, and by the work of Whistler. 
Landscapes and water scenes, harbors, 
were the favorite subjects. Pennell was 
captivated by the picturesqueness of the 
city. There are in this exhibition many 
etchings of the traditional type—Ar 
Anchor by Jeannette Maxfield Lewis, or 
Douglas Gorsline’s Swigg/ing for Eel; and 
in the traditional scene of the city or 
country or harbor we may feel sometimes 
that we are getting leftovers of Whistler 
and Pennell or the cast-off clothes of the 
English. While there is individual ex- 
pression here, it is directed and guided 
by the limitations of the medium. In the 
etching more than any of the media 
there seems to be less revolt, less 
striving for novelty. It is an art of inti- 
mate, subtle effects, selective in char- 
acter, changing little in spirit. There is 
less of the American in these than in 
any of the prints in spite of the fact that 
our close affiliation to the English has 
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DIXON SQUARE, WESTERLY, RHODE ISLAND By Louis Novak 


Color Linoleum Cut 


always been a characteristic of American 
art, and Whistler, an American, was so 
completely adopted by the English. In 
some examples, although the subjects 
are American scenes, they even convey 
the atmosphere of somewhere else. 
Daniel Garber's charming Rivertown 
seems more like a village on the river 
Dee than a settlement along the Dela- 
ware. Stephen Csoka, modern and im- 
pressionistic in his approach to paint- 
ing, turns to Rembrandt for inspiration 
in his Brooklyn Landscape, which calls up 
for us the countryside of Holland. Edgar 
Imler’s aquatint, A Man Must Live, 
makes us think,of Ireland or the plains 
of Salisbury. 

Prints are a natural medium for the 
expression of caricature, humor, and il- 
lustration of literature. This has been 
true since the beginnings of the print in 
the fifteenth century. Caricature began 
in American social and political life in 
the mid-eighteenth century. In the early 
period there were some biting political 
satires, and some with considerable 
esthetic value. In the present exhibition 
the field is limited to social satire and 
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FOREVER STUDYING BY JOSEPH MARGULIES 
Aquatint 


the somewhat threadbare theme of 
people looking at pictures. But Warch- 
ing the Copyist, by Effim H. Sherman, re- 
veals the characteristically American 
trait of poking good-humored fun at 
ourselves. In the early nineteenth 
century, the 1830s, prints were used 
extensively as book and magazine il- 
lustration especially in the mediums of 
engraving and lithography. Today Fritz 
Eichenberg is seat: in this field 
with his technically superb wood en- 
graving. An example in the exhibition 
is his Eccleszastes. 

There are also certain tendencies in 
American prints today which seem to 
have had no historical predecessors. Of 
European derivation, they have become 
synthesized here into a truly American 
expression. The abstract movement had 
its origin in Europe and was practised 
here by artists of various nationalities, 
first in painting and then in prints. It 
has been developed by such able people 
as Stanley William Hayter, Sue Fuller, 
Leo Katz, and now has become a very 
definite part of American art. Stressing 
the tendency toward pure form and 
abstraction in content, these people 
have our early spirit of searching for the 
truth in their efforts to explore the pos- 
sibilities of their medium. 

In recent years toothere has developed 
a kind of expressionism in the graphic 
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arts with a consciousness of 
values that is hard to x § 
plain. It 1s something newin 
American art, more than the & if 
social consciousness which § 
was introduced by Henri, 
Sloan, or Shinn , but a quality 
that makes us forget our 
pioneer struggles and look § 
with understanding and sym. § 


the world- 





Jack Levine, 


Max Weber, | 


cially, it may be observed in 
John Wilson's Native Son, | 
Joseph Margulies’ Forever | 
Studying, Marion Greenwood's Missis- 
sipp: Girl, or in the monumentality of 
Benton Spruance’s A Wind is Rising and 
the Rivers Flow, or in the aquatint Tears 
by Ruth Leaf. Their work is poignant 
and poetic but makes no com ae 
Perhaps it is the universal ccliam in 
prints like these, which seem to have no 
national roots, and show a changing 
spirit, that are the most American after 
all, rather than those which have fol- 
lowed the pattern of our historical de- 
velopment. One way for us in Pitts- 
burgh to determine what is American 
in prints might be to have an inter- 
national print exhibition 
actual comparison how we measure up 
to our neighbors. 


PICTURES AT PITTSBURGH 


In fifty years of displaying a chang- 
ing panorama of the world’s art, 
Founder's Day exhibitions have at- 
tained the status of a Pennsylvania 
tradition. As it happens Philadelphia 
can lay claim to the oldest series of 


pathy upon the struggles of § 
an ethics of art, § 


and others represent it in 
painting. In prints, and in 
the present exhibition espe- 


to see by § 
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painting shows in this hemisphere, the } 


Annuals instituted at The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in 1811. 
Pittsburgh's Carnegie International | 
on the other hand, in more recent times 
have become the most celebrated. 

H. E. Dickson, in Commonwealth 
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FIT FOR A KING 


By James L. SwAUGER 


Custodian, Section of Archeology and Ethnology, Carnegie Museum 


Bout the year 
2940 s.c., dur- 
ing the Third 
Dynasty in Egypt, 
the architect Im- 
hotep built for his 
king, Zoser, the 
first of the pyra- 
mids, the Step 
Pyramid of Sek- 
kara, which stands 
today as the old- 
est surviving build- 
ing of stone 
masonry in the 
world. In the 
pyramid were 
found many clay 
sealings sufficiently 
inscribed to tell us 
that the pyramid 
was built for Zoser by Imhotep, and in 
addition many uninscribed alabaster 
vases. One of these vases was recently 
given to the City of Pittsburgh by 
Trans World Airline for presentation 
to the Museum. 

The vase is an interesting example of 
the proficiency of the Egyptians at 
stonework forty-nine hundred years 
ago, but it is even more interesting as a 
memento of one of the great ages of 
Egyptian history and of two remark- 
able men. The vase is heavy, 2 pounds 
11 ounces, with a height of 44 inches, 
a top diameter of 554 inches, and a base 
diameter of 2'8 inches. It is banded six 
times with the characteristic wavy 
lines produced in alabaster by alternate 
periods of drought and rainfall, and it is 
translucent, as may be seen in the ac- 
companying photograph. 

The material of which it is made was 
used extensively in Egypt for vases, 
ointment and perfume jars, and like 
objects. Large pieces are not common, 





MR. SWAUGER EXAMINES THE 
ALABASTER VASE. 


. medicine. In the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
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but in the tomb of | 
Seti I there was ® 
found a sarcopha- 
gus made from a 
single great block 
of translucent ala- 
baster which js 
now in the Sloane 
Museum in Lon- 
don. 
Alabaster—the 
ancient alabaster— 
is a carbonate of 
lime with a hard- 
ness quotient of 3, 
a material not too 
tractable but yield- 
ing to patient 
grinding. It occurs 
as either a stalag- 
matic deposit from 
floors and walls of limestone caverns or 
a kind of travertine deposited in chunks 
from springs. In Egypt it is fairly com- 
mon, the deposits of Suef and Assuit § 
being extensively worked and many § 
ancient quarries found in the hills = 
above Tell el-Amarna plain. 
According to the records which have 
come down to us, Zoser was an enet- 
getic ruler. In addition to the normal 
affairs of government and the extending 
of the kingdom southward into Nubia, 
he acted as a patron of arts and letters 
and, like many of the great Egyptian 
rulers, was famed for his skill in 
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many centuries later, his fame still 
lived, and he was worshipped as a 
divine being. 

Perhaps the monarch’s greatest con- 
tribution to Egyptian culture was his 
choice of the scholar and architect} 
Imhotep as friend and counselor. Such § 
a position gave Imhotep latitude and 
power for the fulfillment of some of the f 
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STEP PYRAMID OF SEKKARA, THE OLDEST STONE MASONRY IN THE WORLD (c. 2950 B. Cc) 


designs emanating from his busy mind. 

Prior to his time tomb-building 
consisted of structures of brick sunk 
into the ground like a modern cellar, 
with one small brick building above 
ground. Imhotep designed a new form, 
the mastaba, a structure of pyramid de- 
sign, a series of terraces built each upon 
the other, each smaller than its pre- 
decessor until it ended in a point. It 
differed from the pyramid as we gener- 
ally think of it because these terrace 
steps were not filled in to give the flat 
sides with which we are familiar. It 
was radically different from anything 
built before it in that it was large, 
towering 200 feet high, and was con- 
structed of stone masonry. Clustering 
around this main tomb, Imhotep built 
two smaller tombs and many temples, 
all of alabaster, which later came to be 
the normal procedure at tombs. 

This new architectural development 
gave the building of imposing tombs an 
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impetus, and less than a century and a 
half later the Great Pyramid of Khufu 
at Gizeh was built. 

Since Zoser became a god partly 
through his fostering of the work of 
Imhotep, it is fitting that Imhotep 
should become one too, and he did; he 
was deified as the God of Learning. 


PAINTINGS LOANED 


HE Department: of Fine Arts has 
currently lent these paintings: 


Robert Gwathmey—Hoeing 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
Camille Pissarro—The Great Bridge at Rouen 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
William Rimmer—Sadak in Search of the Waters of 
Oblivion (drawing ) 
Whitney Museum of American Art 
Theodore Robinson—Day Dreams 
Brooklyn Museum 
Georges Rouault—The Old King 
The Denver Art Museum 
Alfred Sisley—V #/lage on the Shore of the Marne 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center 
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WHEAT BY JOHN ROGERS Cox 


THE POPULAR PRIZE 


HE painting Wheat by John Rogers 

Cox was elected the Popular Prize 
in the exhibition, Painting in the United 
States, 1946. My Sons by Sidney E. 
Dickinson was second in the v oting, and 
Mother and Child by John Koch was 
third. 

The next ten paintings in order of the 
number of votes received were: Winter 
Silence by Carl Wuermer, Sevastopol by 
Francis de Erdely, Steeple in the Moun- 
tains by Luigi Lucioni, The Picture of 
Dorian Gray by Ivan LeLorraine Al- 
bright, The Rock Garden by Edward W. 
Redfield, Interior (Home of the Artist) by 
Priscilla Roberts, Vermont View by Dean 
Fausett, Dark Stranger by Charles Rain, 


My Favorite Model by Emerson C. 
Burkhart, and The Return by Paul 
Sample. 


The theme of the Popular Prize can- 
vas is an abundant American harvest. 
In the foreground is a narrow untilled 
meadow with rocks and decaying tree 
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trunks, then a large, wind-rippled 
wheat field which seems to go on with- 
out end except for a group of delicately 
wrought trees. The upper two thirds of 
the canvas is filled with great masses of 
gray and white clouds, with a dark blue 
sky in the background. The canvas is 
painted in the very personal technique 
of the artist, with all his well-known 
elements of composition thrown in to 
make it an American scene of distinc- 
tion by an American artist, developed 
in an American way. 

This is the second time that John 
Rogers Cox has won the Popular Prize. 
In 1944 his painting Grey and Gold was 
the people’s choice. His work is not 
only popular with the public, but the 
Jury of Award gave his canvas White 
Cloud Third Prize in the Carnegie Insti- 
tute exhibition, Painting in the United 
States, 1943. Last year his canvas Tall 
Grass was second in the popular vote. 

John Rogers Cox, while he has not 
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painted many canvases, has advanced 
very rapidly in American art. The fact 
is, he has not as yet had much time in 
which to paint. His artistic career, 
which began in 1941, was interrupted 
by executive duties as an art director 
from 1941 to 1943 and by army service 
in 1944 and 1945. The Popular Prize 
canvas Wheat was painted in 1946. It 
was sold from the exhibition to a col- 
lector. 

The artist was born in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, in 1915. He took a five-year 
co-ordinated art course at The Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
and the University of Pennsylvania, 
being graduated from the latter insti- 
tution with the degree of Bachelor of 
Fine Arts in 1938. In 1941 he was 
selected as the first director for the 
Swope Art Gallery in Terre Haute, but 
he resigned in May 1943, after he had 
organized the gallery, to devote his 
time to painting. He first showed in the 
Carnegie Institute in 1941 in Directions 
in American Painting, with the picture 
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Toad-Hop Road. His canvas Grey and 
Gold was awarded Second Medal in the 
Artists for Victory Exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1942 and later 
was purchased for the permanent collec- 
tion of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 

Each one of the three hundred pic- 
tures in Painting in the United States, 
1946, was eligible for the Popular Prize. 
The award was determined by the vote 
of visitors to the art galleries from No- 
vember 17 through December 1. Each 
visitor during that period was given a 
ballot and was asked to designate, ac- 
cording to his own taste and standard of 
criticism, the picture he considered best 
in the exhibition. 

Popular Prize winners in the past have 
included Malcolm Parcell and Leopold 
G. Seyffert (both twice), Gari Melch- 
ers, Edmund C. Tarbell, James Chapin, 
Alessandro Pomi, Daniel Garber, Fred- 
erick J. Waugh (five years), Luigi 
Lucioni, Cecilia Beaux, Clarence H. 
Carter, John Rogers Cox, and Thomas 
H. Benton. 


A STUDY OF TAXES IN PITTSBURGH 


By Cart NATHAN KLAHR 
Freshman, College of Engineering and Sctence, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


PART II 


A analysis of the increasing tax 
rate to determine its fundamental 
causes must take many factors into ac- 
count. But two clues are conspicuously 
important. One is the fact that this 
problem is not confined to Pittsburgh, 
but is nationwide, confronting large 
metropolitan centers and small cities 
alike. The other clue is the precipitous 
decline in assessed valuation, concurrent 
with the increasing tax rate; since 1930 
the drop in revenues at previous tax 
rates due to the shrinkage in valuation 
is 41; million dollars annually,* enough 
to account for the high tax rate. A study 
of these actualities, when viewed from 
the standpoint of the economic history 
of Pittsburgh and of other cities, leads 
to informative conclusions. 
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ANALYSIS 


Because of certain economic advan- 
tages, Pittsburgh became a large metro- 
politan center with an extensive eco- 
nomic “‘sphere of influence’’ during the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
The existence of an abundant supply of 
coal, ore, clay, limestone, sand, and 
other natural resources, good water 
transportation, and an advantageous 
geographical location, all contributed 
to this development. However, be- 
tween the years 1905 and 1930, the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area reached 
its maturity.'? The influx of new in- 
dustry and enterprise became a mere 
trickle as industries and consumer 
markets moved south and west,!'! and 
immigration to the area practically 
ceased. Various economic and _tech- 








nological changes have diverted manu- 
facturing and population to other sec- 
tions of the country where new in- 
dustrial areas have been established. 
Consequently, Pittsburgh's rate of 
growth is now practically nil. This may 
partly account ioe the declining assessed 
valuation, some of which may have been 
speculative value and consequently 
directly related to the city’s rate of 
growth. 

The industrial maturity of the Pitts- 
burgh area, however, is only a local 
condition. How account for the fact 
that the problem of increasing tax rates 
exists in cities like Detroit, whose eco- 
nomic sphere of influence is still ex- 
panding? The problem, because it is 
universal, must be due to a cause so 
fundamental that it operates through- 
out this country. This general cause is 
the decline of the city per se as an in- 
stitution,'? and its replacement by the 
metropolitan area, as an integrated eco- 
nomic unit, under the stimulus of tech- 
nological advances, particularly in 
transportation. 

In the ten-year period 1930 to 1940 
growth was not in the cities but in the 
suburbs. The suburban growth was 
three times that of the cities. Chicago, 
Buffalo, and Pittsburgh remained sta- 
tionary in population; St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Cleveland, and New- 
ark shrank.* However, the suburbs of 
all these cities grew, and as they grew 
called upon their metropolitan centers 
for more and more services. The fi- 
nancial burden grew heavier and heavier, 
and in all cases was passed along to real 
estate. Here lies the crux of the problem. 

In the course of history there was a 
time when it was absolutely necessary 
for industry and business to be con- 
centrated in large cities, and for people 
to live near their place of work. It was 
essential that businesses and industries 
which depended on one another be 
concentrated in the same area. But now 
the need is not as great as it once was. 
Improved and cheaper transportation 
ot communication, new industrial 
processes, the dwindling importance of 
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skilled labor, have made it possible for 
factories to be located in small towns 
where they can operate more profitably, 
Better transportation permits workers 
to live in healthful rural areas, while 
working in cities and otherwise enjoy- 
ing the advantages of city life. Con- 
sequently the new property value comes 
in the suburbs. As mentioned previ- 
ously, from 1930 to 1940, 60,000 new 
dwelling units were installed in subur- 
ban Allegheny County, only 6,747 in 
Pittsburgh. This new property affords 
the city no revenue, and by increasing 
the burden on urban real estate and 
otherwise making it less desirable, it 
depresses the assessed urban valuation. 
This general trend plus the industrial 
maturity of the Pittsburgh area are the 
principal causes for the decline in as- 
sessed valuation and the rising tax rate 
in Pittsburgh. 

The decentralization and ruraliza- 
tion of industry and other property 
brings on certain vicious cycles with 
regard to urban property. The narrower 
tax base puts a greater burden on real 
estate, lowering its value and thus mak- 
ing the base even narrower. The higher 
tax rate causes more tax delinquency, 
which causes the taxed property to re- 
vert to the city, yielding no revenue. 
Pittsburgh now has title to $2,000,000 
of taxable property, and is owed about 
$15,400,000 more in taxes.’ 

A few statistics will substantiate 
these statements about ruralization. 
The percentage of Pittsburgh's popula- 
tion to that of the metropolitan area de- 
creased from §1.2% in 1910 to 33.6% in 
1940, taking Pittsburgh's metropolitan 
area to include Allegheny, Fayette, 
Washington, and Westmoreland coun- 
ties.’ The Pittsburgh metropolitan area 
as a whole suffered a loss of 167,000 in 
population, about 8%,* in the last five 
years, as a consequence of its industrial 
maturity. From 1930 to 1940, however, 
suburban areas have been thriving. Mt. 
Lebanon had a population increase of 
138%, Ross Township of 136%, Jef- 
ferson Township of 72%, Clairton of 
71%, Wilkinsburg of 59%, while Pitts- 
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burgh’s population remained station- 
aty.* oe 

During this period Pittsburgh funds 
bore the burden of building and main- 
taining city streets, traffic police, bridges, 
tunnels, boulevards, and airports that 
serve all these communities. According 
to statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Highways, city streets com- 
prise 10% of the nation’s highways but 
carry 48% of the traffic. In the neighbor- 
hood of a large city the percentage is 
even greater. 

The economic entity of the city has 
given way to a more complex one, the 
metropolitan area, which forms eco- 
nomically one community. Its subdi- 
vision into a conglomeration of political 
entities, spawned from the mother city 
and parasitically dependent on her, is 
the fundamental sore spot. 

Other contributing factors to the 
problem are of less importance in a 
long-range outlook, though they ag- 
gravate the situation. One is the hap- 
hazardness and lack of pattern with 
which the city was built. Buildings, 
homes, and living quarters of a very 
inferior type were built in the period 
when the influx of population was 
rapid, and city planning was unheard 
of. Today, therefore, Pittsburgh has a 
legacy of hundreds of acres of un- 
desirable living quarters, which do not 
attract new residents and are avoided as 
sites for building construction, thus 
keeping assessed valuation down. 

Another handicap is the municipal 
debt, totaling about forty-eight million 
dollars for 1946, and requiring for debt 
service approximately six million dol- 
lars a year, a large chunk of the muni- 
cipal revenues.* However, the debt is 
almost entirely bonded, and will be 
completely retired in 1964 with debt 
service funds consistently decreasing 
till then. 

Considering the whole picture it is 
also apparent that there is no correla- 
tion between business and industrial 
activity and the tax sources providing 
the major portion of the city’s income. 
Industry occupies only 414% of the real- 
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estate area in the city and pays only a 
relatively small part of the total tax 
levy, though earning proportionately 
much more.! Real estate, whose value 
bears only a tenuous and indirect rela- 
tion to general business activity, pays 
the way. Thus, it is obvious that the 
city tax burden is inequitably dis- 
tributed since it does not put the burden 
on those best able to pay, but follows 
the principle of taxing the most easily 
accessible source. 

Summarizing the principal causes for 
the unfavorable financial situation 
which make it necessary to raise the 
real-estate tax rate: 


A. (1) The restricted sources of revenue from 
which the city derives its income. 

B. (2) The present age and retarded rate of 
growth of the Pittsburgh metropolitan 
industrial area, due to 

(3) The westward and southward movement 
of new industries, industrial areas, and 
consumers’ markets; leading to 

) The absence of new diversified businesses 

establishing themselves in the Pittsburgh 
area; with a consequent 
5) Cessation of immigration into the Pitts- 
burgh area. The attendant decline in 
valuation raises the tax rate. 

C. (6) The tendency of industry and business in 
the Pittsburgh metropolitan industrial 
area to move from the City of Pittsburgh 
to the surrounding suburban localities. 

(7) A parallel migration of population from 
the city to the suburbs, leading to 

8.) The small demand for real estate within 
the city, aggravated by the high real- 
estate tax rate and the many run-down 
neighborhoods, and consequently 

(9) The decrease of land development and new 
building operations within the city 
during the last twenty years and the in- 
creased razing of buildings due to high 
tax rates. All this necessitates higher 
taxes. 

D. (10) The large long-term bonded debt. 

E. (11) The absence of an overall physical plan 
for the city. 


(To be concluded in January) 
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rom far and near the out-of-doors 
F moves merrily indoors for our pleas- 
ure at Christmas time. 

Best of all Christmas trees is the 
Canada balsam of the northernmost 
states and Canada, bearing flattish 
sprays of inch-long leaves and blunt 
winter buds. Its fragrance is delightful, 
its foliage does not drop, and, too, we 
need have no qualms about using it for 
it is of very little value as a timber tree. 

Also from the north there will come 
Yule trees of spruce, with little pegs on 
the twigs where the four-cornered nee- 
dles quickly dropped off, and from the far 
northwest, the Douglas fir with some- 
what flat, mostly two-ranked, inch- 
long needles and pointed winter buds. 

Then, too, there are the various 
pines, all having the needles clustered 
in bundles of two, three, or five. The 
white pine bears slender, bluish-green 
needles in five’s; the pitch pinein three’s; 
the rather straggly scrub pine has 
needles one-to-three inches long, grouped 
in two's; also with needles in two's are 
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CANADA BALSAM 


the red pine, its rather slender needles 
four-to-six inches long, and the Scotch 
pine with stiffer needles two-to-three 
inches long. Most of the pines now 
reaching our market are from thickly 
planted areas thinned out for the Christ- 
mas trade. 

In the interests of conservation, the 
indiscriminate, unauthorized cutting of 
Christmas trees for sale has, in some 
states, been discouraged by requiring 
official certification of the origin. 
There is much public sentiment and in 
some states also legal restriction against 
unauthorized general gathering of some 
of the Christmas greens. 

The running ground pine orclub moss, 
with its long trailing, leafy stems, had 
been so much in demand for festoons 
and wreaths that even forty years ago 
our woods were stripped of ‘commercial 
supplies. Another club moss, like a 
miniature, bushy, six- or eight-inch 
pine tree, is the ground pine, commonly 
sold in bunches, while another some- 
times called the ground cedar, that has 
fanlike sprays on its trailing stems, is 
often sold. It occurs in large patches on 
some of our half-open second-growth 
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neglected mountain uplands. 

For the conservation of native wood- 
land plants, many of them infrequent 
and slow-growing, it is urged that sub- 
stitutes be used, or else the plants be 
grown for the purpose. 

The mountain laurel is Pennsylvania's 
state flower, but owners of many rocky 
acres of our mountain uplands profit 
from the sale of the branches of leath- 
ery, three- or four-inch-long leaves, 
now so extensively used for wreaths and 
festoons. 

From our cool northern woods come 
mats of log-moss, mostly Stereodon, 
but from the warmer Southland come 
many of our favorite Christmas greens. 
The shipping of Yule decorative ma- 
terial from places such as Evergreen, 
Alabama, has attained large propor- 
tions: shoots of the long-leaf pine with 
foot-long needles, long strands and 
tangles of the attractive Southern 
smilax with evergreen lance-shaped 
leaves, and holly for wreaths. Holly 
seedlings by the hundreds of thousands 
have been planted in the state forests of 
lower Maryland to insure some ad- 
ditional income to local residents who 
often make up the wreaths in their own 
homes; on the other 
hand, shiny-leaved 
English holly is 
now coming from 
the nurseries of 
Washington and 
Oregon. 

From spicy south- 
ern woodlands come 
magnolia or bull 
bay leaves, shiny 
above, rusty beneath. 
The mistletoe, a 
mischief-maker on 
Christmas chan- 
deliers, is often a 
troublesome para- 
site on shade trees 
in southern towns. 
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SOUTHERN SMILAX 


Particularly from the mountains of 
North Carolina come the round, veiny, 
Shiny Galax leaves, often attractively 
bronzed with age; and graceful sprays 
of Leucothoé with its long-pointed, 
dark green leaves. 

Bundles of boxwood clippings, with 
shining, blunt, inch-long leaves often 
are cut from fine old Virginian hedges, 
and California sends sprays of the 
leathery leaves and attractive urn- 
shaped pods of the Australian eucalyp- 
tus. 

Wreaths are varied. Hemlock is artis- 
tic but loses its leaves quickly. ‘‘Dried 
flowers’’ include twiggy Statice and 
Ruscus, its sharp-pointed, leaflike 
branchlets often does red. 

Among potted plants the Jerusalem 
cherry, with erect bright scarlet fruits, 
is popular, but best of all is the Poin- 
settia, originally from Mexico. Its 
flaming scarlet floral bracts have al- 
most become a symbol of Christmas. 

Bayberry candles, delightfully aro- 
matic, have been distilled from the 
waxy fruits of bayberry shrubs native 
to our northeastern coast, to light our 
way into the New Year. —O.E. J. 
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PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN A 
FREE SOCIETY 


By Exxtiotr Dun ap SMITH 
Provost, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Tue role of edu- 
cation in a free 
society is to de- 
velop individuals 
who by their 
service as Citi- 
zens will main- 
tain its freedom, 
and who by the 
way they live as 
human beings 
will make its 
freedom good. 
How well an individual serves society 
as a free citizen and how well he lives 
as a free human being are not deter- 
mined solely by his avocations and his 
use of leisure, but largely by that part 
of his life to which he devotes his major 
time, energies, and interests—his life's 
work. If he is not cultivated and social- 
minded in that, he is little likely to be 
so in anything else. It is in his life's 
work that his greatest opportunity to 
serve society is likely to lie. It is in his 
life's work that he does most to forge 
his character and his sense of responsi- 
bility toward his fellow man. A primary 
duty of education in assisting America 
to develop as a free society is thus to 
raise the life work of its citizens above 
the mere quest of a livelihood and ren- 
der it a calling which cultivates their 
minds and spirits, expands their sense 
of public obligation, and increases their 
power to serve the public interest. This 
is clearly the duty of professional edu- 
cation such as is given at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

Professional education is necessarily 
largely specialized. Yet no matter how 
narrow the specialization or how long 
the time devoted to it, in every field 
today the mass of knowledge is so great 
that it is hopeless to attempt to teach 





even a specialized student all that he 
needs to know. Even more, the rate of 
change and of increased knowledge i in 
every field today is so great that it is 
undesirable to attempt to do so. Only 
if an educated man is capable of making 
sound, right-minded, independent judg- 
ments in his life work is he qualified 
to participate as a worker in a free so- 
ciety. Only if he continues to learn in 
his chosen field, can he remain capable 
of doing this. 

The task of professional education 
today, therefore, is not to bring about 
fullness of knowledge and ready-to-use 
proficiencies. It is to cause the student 
to hunger and thirst after further knowl- 
edge and to equip him to continue to 
learn for himself throughout life, both 
from self-directed study and from the 
lessons of experience. The question of 
what is good to teach and what is good 
teaching, even in the specialized aspects 
of professional education, thus becomes 
simply a question of what will serve 
best as a basis for further learning and 
creative thinking. 

In professional fields the answer 
generally made by thoughtful men to 
the question of what will best aid stu- 
dents to continue to learn and do crea- 
tive work has been this: teach them the 
fundamentals, and teach them the 
fundamentals so profoundly and _thor- 
oughly that they can henceforth con- 
fidently rely on their knowledge of 
them. But thus stated, this is a half 
truth. Again and again, for example, 
leading engineers have raised the cry 
that in order to develop more creative 
power in engineering graduates, stu- 
dents should be more amply grounded 
in the fundamental sciences. Again and 
again, after the foundation of funda- 
mental science has been laid, the edifice 
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of technological knowledge which the 
student has acquired, has been found to 
rest, not on this foundation, but upon 
the shifting sands of engineering mi- 
nutiae. 

The reasons for this situation are two. 
In the first place, the fundamental sci- 
ences have been taught as ends in them- 
selves and not as a basis of professional 
thinking. And when thus taught, it 1s 
a rare student who can later make them 
a basis of solving problems. Experience 
has extensively indicated that in order 
to teach a student to develop his power 
to use fundamentals in carrying forward 
his understanding and in solving his 
professional problems, he must be 
taught to use them at the time they are 
learned as a means of solving concrete 
problems in which no road signs indi- 
cate the method of solution. 

In the second place, fundamentals 
have not been adequately employed in 
advanced courses, and the student has 
thereby been deprived of his remaining 
chance to learn how to put them to use 
in professional thought. Moreover, his 
knowledge of fundamentals has been 
cramped, for it is only through using 
fundamentals as a basis of advanced 





Dr. Smith, who began his duties as Provost 
and Maurice Falk Professor of Social Relations 
| at Carnegie Tech last March, had been Master 
| of Saybrook College and Professor of Eco- | 
nomics at Yale University since 1932. He also 
directed industrial investigations in the Yale 
Institute of Human Relations from 1931-39. 

A native of Chicago, he received the A.B. 
degree from Harvard in 1913, the LL.B. de- 
gree in 1916 and the A.M. degree from Yale in | 
1928. He began the practice of law in Chicago 
in 1916, was with the Council of National 
Defense in Washington in 1917-18, and be- 
came Director of Investigation for the United 
States Tariff Commission the following year. 
From 1919 to 1928 he was personnel manager 
of the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Massachusetts, also serving as | 
lecturer in Social Ethics at Harvard in 1926-27. 

This article comprises extracts from an ad- 
dress before the Headmasters Association of 
America. CaRNgG1E MaGazine is happy to pres- 
ent a discussion by Dr. Smith who, with 
President Robert E. Doherty, has done so much 
to develop the new program for humanistic | 
and social studies at Tech. 
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learning that they can be profoundly 
understood, even as fundamentals. Un- 
less this is done, the advanced knowl- 
edge tends to become a deposit of par- 
ticulars which overlies the student's 
knowledge of fundamentals and makes 
it inaccessible for further growth. 

To equip a student to learn for him- 
self, he must be helped at every stage 
of learning to acquire both basic knowl]- 
edge and skill in its use. Neither can be 
wholesomely taught apart from the 
other. In professional education it is 
never too early to teach fundamentals 
usefully, and never too late to use them 
in advanced learning. There should 
therefore be a reciprocal relationship 
between basic and advanced profes- 
sional courses: the basic courses teach- 
ing fundamental concepts, techniques, 
and ways of thought as a basis of future 
learning; the subsequent courses both 
strengthening these fundamentals, and 
giving depth to the advanced teaching, 
by utilizing them as bases of expanding 
knowledge and power. 

Specialized education, no matter how 
excellent, cannot fulfill even its strictly 
professional role unless it equips the 
student to deal with the human, eco- 
nomic, and other general aspects of his 
work and trains him to include them in 
his professional thinking. To do this it 
must have cultural balance. Thus, even 
from the point of view of professional 
education narrowly conceived, a sound 
base of general education is important. 
For a professional man, who as a result 
of effective but narrow teaching is care- 
ful, well ordered, and incisive in his 
technical thought, does not easily carry 
these professional qualities over into 
his human and economic thinking even 
in his professional work unless his edu- 
cation has taught him to do so. 

For professional education to fulfill 
its larger role of developing professional 
men whose stature includes high char- 
acter as human beings and as citizens, 
a broad education is even more im- 
portant. Without it, a professional man 
is ill equipped to employ his leisure to 
expand his mind and spirit, and in this 
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aspect and others to live his personal life 
well. Without a broad educational base 
the professionally trained man, when 
dealing with problems of his life and 
his community, is likely to substitute 
impulsive, ill- considered, and even emo- 
tional ways of thought for calm, well- 
disciplined thinking. He is also likely 
to lack adequate sensitiveness and sense 
of responsibility in regard to underlying 
human and social values, and adequate 
background fully to understand their 
meaning. 

After careful study at Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology of what should be 
the aims of general education for pro- 
fessional men, we agree that such edu- 
cation should aim to prepare the stu- 
dent to learn throughout life from study 
and experience, to serve society, to 
work well with others, and to live his 
own life well; and also to broaden the 
student’s professional abilities and way 
of thought. We worked out the basic 
understandings, skills, and sense of 
values, which we believed were most 
important to teach in order to achieve 
these aims, and a culturally balanced 
series of courses in which to develop 
them. 

When we turned from the problem of 
what courses will best provide a cul- 
turally balanced curriculum, to that of 
what the student should learn in those 
courses, we were impressed by the fact 
that if general education is to fulfill its 
role in the world today, it must not 
merely be general but must also have 
the same basic qualities that are es- 
sential to good specialized education. 
Because of the breadth of subject mat- 
ter, the danger that seeking extensive 
coverage will lead to shallow and 
transitory learning is especially great. 
Because of this it is especially important 
in planning the content of general 
courses to abandon all instruction that 
is not a basis for future learning. 

As with professional, so with general 
education the essentials of preparing a 
student to think well under his own re- 
sponsibility and to continue to learn 
throughout life are these: first, to teach 
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him the simple fundamentals and to 
teach them thoroughly and profoundly; 
the second essential is to teach the 
fundamentals, not as ends in themselves 
but as means of solving significant 
problems, for general as well as special- 
ized education becomes cultural only 
when it becomes useful as a means of 
enlightening further learning; third, to 
knit the course of study together. by 
making what is learned in one course a 
basis that is actively employed in learn- 
ing other courses, and then in later 
courses to put this basic learning to use. 

Last year, in order to establish this 
basic reciprocal relationship between 
its courses, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology examined each course in its pro- 
gram of general education in order to 
see how far it could be made useful in 
learning subsequent courses and also 
to see how far it could carry forward 
prior learning by using what was pre- 
viously taught. Although it was hard, 
dificult work, the reward was as- 
tonishingly great, for as we proceeded 
it became more and more clear that 
courses widely differing in field can be 
effectively brought together, not in sur- 
face particulars but at their roots. 

When, as with history and eco- 
nomics, for example, two fields make 
different approaches to the same sub- 
ject matter, we found that one field 
can be made to prepare directly for the 
other. Thus, the history of Western 
Civilization can be taught, not as anend 
in itself, but as a means of teaching the 
students, among other things, the 
origins and development of the social 
institutions with which they will deal 
analytically in economics. The result is 
not only economy in learning, but also 
the acquisition by the student of a truer 
and more dynamic understanding of eco- 
nomic institutions as part of the chang- 
ing flow of history. 

Just as subjects, such as mathematics 
and science, can be taught as basic tools 
available for all technical learning, so 
among general courses we found basic 
tools that could be made of value out- 
side of the field in which they were 
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taught. For example, we found that 
English composition could be taught so 
as to become a basic tool in all educa- 
tion and be recognized by the student 
as such. We also found that the dif- 
ferent aspects of statistics which were 
being taught unrelatedly in mathe- 
matics, in the theory of measurement in 
physics, and in economics, could be 
made contributory one to the other. 
The most important and most general 
interrelation between fields of learning, 
however, was found to lie in the fact 
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that a basic form of scholarly thought is 
common to all. After much study a com- 
mittee representing scientists, histori- 
ans, mathematicians, English scholars, 
engineers, and social scientists came to 
unanimous agreement as to what were 
the essential elements of well-ordered 
problem solving. By facing students in 
every course, professional or general, 
with problems to solve for which they 
must devise their own means of solu- 
tion and not merely follow some recol- 
lected sequence; and by causing them, 


« <« TREASURE CHEST » » 


It is now just fifty vears since the first prize 
for painting was awarded in a Carnegie Insti- 
tute exhibition. That was a purchase prize 
of five thousand dollars and it was given to 
The Wreck by Winslow Homer which now 
hangs in our permanent collection. 

In making plans for the First International, 
the Fine Arts Committee decided to ‘“‘offer a 
prize of five thousand dollars for the best pic- 
ture painted by an American artist in the year 
1896 and publicly exhibited for the first time in 
the Carnegie gallery." 

Winslow Homer had promised two paint- 
ings for the First International, but in Sep- 
tember 1896 he wrote: “I have decided to 
send but one picture to your exhibition, but 
that is the best one I have painted this year.” 

The one picture he sent was The Wreck, and 
the Fine Arts Committee decided that it met 
the conditions of the award. 

The Wreck was based on a sketch of a disaster 
which befell a three-masted vessel off the coast 
of Atlantic City around 1885. The artist had 
visited the place on a number of occasions in 
the eighties to obtain material for such paint- 
ings as The Life Line and Undertow. The sketch 
he kept by him until he began to paint the 
picture in 1896, and then, after the painting 
had been completed and had been shipped to 
Pittsburgh for the International, but before it 
had received honor, he sent the original sketch 
to his friend and patron, Thomas B. Clarke. 
He explained in a letter to Mr. Clarke that he 
had not used the particular sketch in the paint- 
ing but the general subject which it had sug- 
gested. In the sketch and in the first outline 
of the painting he included the masts of the 
schooner beyond the dunes, but thought better 
of it and painted them over. Before the canvas 
was relined in 1943, a faint trace of a mast ap- 
peared through the spray. 

Lloyd Goodrich in describing the painting 
writes: ‘The Wreck shows a lifesaving crew 
rushing a lifeboat over a beach toward high 
dunes on which a breeches buoy line has al- 
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ready been set up. The wrecked ship cannot 
be seen, but violent bursts of spray oat a group 
of spectators gazing and pointing out to sea 
convey the sense of disaster as vividly. This 
was an indirect device like the stage con- 
vention of describing a scene in the words of 
witnesses that he had used increasingly of re- 
cent years. 

“The Wreck is one of his finest chromatic 
achievements. Leaden sky, dun-colored sand, 
brown bushes, slate-gray oilskins, make up a 
harmony of grays and tones close to gray. Al- 
most a monochrome, it is so subtly varied, so 
exquisitely related, that the effect is one of 
great depth and strength of color, and one is 
hardly conscious of how close its range is. Its 
sombreness suits perfectly the grim sense of 
storm and foreboding that fills the picture and 
makes it one of Homer's most impressive 
works.” 

The honor of the Carnegie award—the high- 
est recognition his work had yet received— 
impressed Winslow Homer to the extent that 
he consented to serve on the jury of artists for 
the second Carnegie International. When he 
came, ‘‘a reticent man of sixty with an almost 
military stiffness of bearing, who seemed to 
have far more hair in his full moustache than 
upon his bald head,"’ he showed scant interest 
in anything at Pittsburgh other than the con- 
scientious performance of his jury duties and 
inspection of the little blockhouse at Fort Du- 
quesne, for his knowledge of American forts 
amounted to a hobby. Throughout his visit he 
was quite impatient to get back to Prout’s 
Neck, Maine, where his corn patch, he said, 
needed attention. After refusing subsequent 
annual invitations to serve again on juries, 
Homer did so only once more, in 1901. A few 
years later, in connection with the Twelfth 
International, the Institute honored him with 
the innovation of a one-man show of twenty- 
two of his paintings. This was the most com- 
prehensive display of the artist’s work to be 
held within his lifetime. fi OG., Jai 





both in devising those means and in 
carrying them out, to conform to the 
structure of scholarly problem solving, 
we hope to make that style of thought 
so deeply and widely ingrained that it 
will pervade all the Aes ca s thinking 
throughout life. 

To make such a thoroughgoing basic 
interrelationship between courses, in- 
evitably goes beyond interrelating the 
several elements of general education 
with each other, to interrelating the 
general and the professional courses. 

Since the general subjects are then 
given meaning in relation to the main 
interest of the student, he will tend to 
continue his interest in them after the 
course ends. Unless what is learned in 
nonprofessional courses is in some sig- 
nificant measure made basic to profes- 
sional learning and used in professional 
study as the work advances, the pro- 
fessional interest of students is so domi- 
nant, that any study not related to it is 
unlikely to remain an active element in 
the student's thinking; or if it does sur- 
vive, is likely to be at best, an elegant 
self-indulgence which is like mistletoe 
in the student’s tree of wisdom, at- 
tractive but not contributing to its 
growth. 

If professional skill, by being freed 
from professional boundaries, is made 
available for the undertstanding of hu- 
man and social problems, and if in ad- 
dition the student becomes accustomed 
to using that skill in his thinking about 
human and social relations, whatever 
thereafter increases his capacity in his 
profession will increase his stature as a 
person and his value as a citizen. Every 
aspect of professional education, not 
merely the specific courses relating to 
social problems, will then contribute 
to the developing of the student's 
ability to take his part in carrying for- 
ward a free society. 

It is only by making the process of 
education from start to finish a well- 
rounded experience in the utilization of 
fundamentals in interrelated learning 
that this can be done. Only then can 
fundamentals become an inherent basis 
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for learning throughout life. Only then 
can cultivation of mind cease to be sub- 
divided into special fields and methods, 
and become a flexible, integrated. 
scholarly, and humane attitude and 
stvle. Only then is the student equipped 
to grow in stature and power to serve, 
by having within him the urge and the 
power to learn. Only then will his 
growth in professional power be im- 
pregnated by humane understanding 
and a true sense of social values, and 
cause his progress in his profession to be 
a progress in his desire and capacity to 
live well as a free person, and to serve 
the common good as a citizen in a free 
society. 

A free society can exist only if its 
citizens can think well for themselves 
in solving its problems. They can do 
this only if their originality is prin- 
cipled—if their thinking, because it is 
disciplined and based on fundamentals, 
is well ordered, profound, and inde- 
pendent; and not independent in the 
sense that it is improvised, unprin- 
cipled, and eccentric. In a free society 
in this elaborate, fast changing, and 
fast learning world, in order to keep 
their power of disciplined originality, 
students after graduation must, like 
Alice on the chessboard, run fast in 
order to stand still, supporting the 
validity of their thinking by continu- 
ing to learn. 

In a free society the role of education, 
whether special or general, is thus basic 
—that is, to give students a basis for 
continuing to learn from study and from 
experience to live well, to work well, 
and to serve well. By being throughout, 
simultaneously vocational, cultural, and 
social, education should equip the stu- 
dent to grow in these three main as- 
pects of his living. The vocational 
courses should be taught as a cultiva- 
tion of the student’s mind and spirit, 
and also in relation to the public good. 
The humanistic and social subjects 
should be taught as basic to the attain- 
ment of professional power and stature, 
as well as basic to the student's de- 
velopment as a person and a citizen. 
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T\ETERMINATION that Carnegie Insti- 
D tute art shows shall maintain 
their pre-eminence is expressed in a very 
concrete way by a number of generous 
gifts this fall from trustees and friends 
of the Institute, the cash earmarked for 
special exhibitions during the coming 
year. 

The list of donors includes Edward 
Duff Balken, J. Frederic Byers, Robert 
E. Doherty, Howard N. Eavenson, Roy 
A. Hunt, William S. Moorhead, Augus- 
tus K. Oliver, Charles J. Rosenbloom, 
Frederic Schaefer, William Watson 
Smith, and George D. Thompson. 

A total of $3,000 has been given or 
pledged for the Department of Fine 
Arts in its 1947 program of exhibiting 
for the people of western Pennsylvania, 
and indirectly for the nation, the current 
output of American contemporary 
artists. 

At the close of 1946 it seems fitting 
briefly to summarize the success of the 
twenty-five-year Endowment Fund 
campaign of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology which was completed last 
June. 

The Tech Endowment Fund reached 
$4,065,157 by the end of June, well past 
the $4,000,000 goal. Of this total, gifts 
coming from alumni groups and 
4,453 individual alumni amounted to 
$383,985. 

To the sum thus raised, the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York added the 
$8,000,000 that had been pledged. 

Since that time, through November 
30, an additional $5,153 has been con- 
tributed for endowment, reaching a 
total of $4,070,310. 

Over $2,000,000 of this sum will be 
applied in a manner reflecting the policy 
of Carnegie Tech to attract and hold 
the highest type both of faculty and of 
student body. 

The funds contributed during the 
campaign have been apportioned thus: 


THE GARDEN OF GOLD 
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For professorships $1,283,333 
For scholarships and student aid 1,014,906 
For general endowment 986,628 
For plant 588,673 
For departmental research 144,835 
For special purposes (book fund 11,250 
For loan funds 4,250 
To be earmarked later. 31,281 


The Charles N. Boyd Memorial Fund 
of the Music Division of the Carnegie 
Library has received $50 recently. More 
than any other, the Music Division has 
claimed the devoted interest of the 
group that it is particularly intended to 
serve. Musicians of the city not only 
have made it their intellectual home 
but have gone far toward providing the 
facilities which, within a period of 
eight years, have made it, to borrow 
Ralph Munn’s understatement, *‘a fairly 
adequate working library.” 

The Boyd Memorial Musicalogical 
Library Association, formed eight years 
ago for the particular purpose of making 
the private library of the late Charles 
N. Boyd, local musical scholar, avail- 
able to the public, has sponsored six 
annual benefit concerts for which the 
musicians cf Pittsburgh have donated 
their talents. Proceeds from these con- 
certs and other gifts have provided 
musical research material not possible 
to obtain under the regular Library 
budget. Before World War II, Pitts- 
burgh’s New Friends of Music gave 
scores and records of the works they 
were presenting in their series at Stephen 
Foster Memorial Hall. Irene Millen, 
head of the Section, is herself a musi- 
cian. 

As a small part of the Section’s regu- 
lar service to the public, scores and in- 
formation relating to the program to be 
presented by the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Orchestra are made easily available 
before each concert. 





The highest form of worship is service to man. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 








Late in October 
the Department 
of Drama opened 
what promises to 
be a banner sea- 
son with a first- 
rate production 
of The Time of 
Your Life by Wil- 
liam Saroyan. 
The fact that the 
Department was 
in position to 
select a play with eighteen male roles 
and then proceed to double-cast no 
fewer than ten of them is proof that the 
wartime shortage of actors is happily 
over, and the excellence of this produc- 
tion of Saroyan’s difficult play would be 
evidence, if any were needed, that the 
ambitious program planned for the 
1946-47 season will be carried out with 
distinguished success. 

The Time of Your Life won both the 
Pulitzer Prize and the Drama Critics’ 
Circle Award in 1939-40, the first time 
that these two prizes had been awarded 
for the same work. It is the sort of 
sprawling, formless play in which cut- 
ting and rewriting could be done with a 
minimum of damage to the central struc- 
ture, and what emerged as the final 
version represents a compromise in 
which many minds played a part. Under 
these circumstances even the most 
ardent admirers of Mr. Saroyan's writ- 
ings will agree that there is legitimate 
doubt whether the most nearly perfect 
script has even yet been aati at. I 
am convinced, for example, that the 
play would be better without the false 
scene in Kitty Duvall’s hotel bedroom, 
and there are several other cpisodes 
which might well be spared. But in 
spite of such weak spots, in spite of 





By AustTIN WRIGHT 
Head, Department of English, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 
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occasional descents into unintelligi- 
bility and sentimentality and bathos, 
The Time of Your Life is unquestionably 
fresh, provocative, often deeply moving. 

Mr. Saroyan, a breaker of conven- 
tions in literature and life, has not built 
The Time of Your Life round a plot. This 
fact disturbs all of us more or less, 
simply because we are accustomed to 
plot in the theater, but actually there 
is no reason why we should force a 
dramatist to follow this or any other 
convention. There is, to be sure, an 
approach to a plot—or rather, to several 
of them—but the author tells his story 
in a deliberately episodic and often 
puzzling fashion. The setting is Nick’s 
Saloon, Restaurant, and Entertain- 
ment Palace along the San Francisco 
waterfront, where, in the words of 
Nick, the people who come and go 
“bring whatever they've got with them 
and say what they must say.’ The 
central character is Joe, who occupies 
a front-center table throughout all but 
a few minutes of the action. Joe is an 
enigmatic man of means who is haunted 
by conscience. (The source of his ill- 
gotten wealth, though a matter of dis- 
cussion and finally of blunt inquiry 
among the other characters, is not re- 
vealed. Even Mr. Saroyan himself has 
never succeeded in worming the truth 
out of Joe.) A student of life, impatient 
with the cruel ways of the selfish world, 
full of affection for fellow creatures 
doomed to a tragic existence in a world 
full of beauty, cognizant of the spiritual 
purity which may exist in a degraded 
body and mind, he views with pity the 
grubby lives of the men and women 
whose orbits impinge upon his—views 


them through an alcoholic haze of 


which the exact density is never en- 
tirely clear to the audience. Then there 
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STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM ° 


are Tom, Joe's faithful slave and runner 
of errands, and Kitty Duvall, a prosti- 
tute who dreams wistfully of her child- 
hood home and mourns the wreckage of 
her life. There is Nick, the presiding 
genius of this strangely philosophical 
barroom, hard-boiled yet sensitive, 
gruff yet kindly, distressed like Joe by 
the tragedy of human suffering but 
less articulate and less uninhibited in 
his expression of sympathy. There are 
Harry the tap dancer and would-be 
comedian, Wesley the starving mu- 
sician, Kit Carson the old cattle- 
wrangler and spinner of tall tales, 
— the bewildered policeman, Mc- 

Carthy the talkative longshoreman, 
Dudley the harried lover, Willie the 
demon pinball-player, a newsboy who 
envisions a career as a lyric tenor, and a 
half dozen others. And there is Blick 
the villain, agent of the vice squad, the 
only lost soul in whom Mr. Saroyan is 
unable to find any good, the small, 
mean, and cowardly man who avenges 
himself upon life for his own insig- 
nificance by tyrannizing over the — 
less. In so far as there is a thread of plot, 
it concerns Joe's effort to rescue Kitty 
from her misery and Tom from his 
aimless dependence, and the defeat of 
the forces of evil through the discomfi- 
ture and death of Blick. 

A reader who has not seen a per- 
formance of the play will get, I fear, 
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‘THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE” 


a most imperfect picture of it from this 
brief summary. The Time of Your Life is 
the opposite of a closet drama: it simply 
must be performed if its charm is to be- 
come evident. And that the play as pro- 
duced at Tech had considerable charm 
would be, I am confident, the unani- 
mous verdict of those who saw it per- 
formed. Directed by Henry Boettcher 
with insight and restraint, it was paced 
in such a way that the often disjointed 
episodes were fused with an apparent 
effortlessness which was the result of 
painstaking study, the characters not 
participating in the current action were 
so disposed of that they became part 
of the setting, the movement from as 
to bar to table to piano to pinball 
machine to kitchen was always natural 
and unobtrusive, and the timing of the 
musical effects was precise. Original 
music for this production was composed 
and played by Joseph Dove and George 
Wood; from where I sat, the illusion 
that Wesley was playing the piano and 
the Arab the harmonica was perfect. 
The role of Joe, played on Broadway 
by Eddie Dowling, is a severe test for an 
actor because this character must domi- 
nate the stage while sitting quietly at 
a table in a relaxed and passively bibu- 
lous mood. The first Joe succeeded re- 
markably in this respect, and gave a 
mature, convincing, and polished per- 
formance. The second Joe was more 





boyish and less commanding, especially 
in the first act, and he did not pique 
one’s interest so much; but his per- 
formance was a pleasant, smooth one 
which was more sympathetic and kindly 
than the other. The first Kitty, who 
looked very much Jike Julie Haydon, 
had a girlish, ethereal quality which 
was very effective, ae it did em- 
phasize the unreality of a character 
already made sufficiently senna by the 
author. The second was more earthy 
and thus more realistic—yet, with an 
improbable character like Kitty, per- 
haps it is best to try to make her simply 
a symbol of innocence triumphing over 
corruption. Both Nicks were so genuine 
that it never occurred to the audience 
to ask whether a bartender in a cheap 
honkytonk would talk as Nick does: he 
talks as he does because he is Nick. The 
uncomplicated character of poor, in- 
effectual Tom was presented with 
justifiably heavy humor, and Blick was 
portrayed as a slimy and despicable 
villain. Krupp—the policeman who 
broods over the distasteful duties his 
job requires of him, tears off his badge 
in disgust, and then thinks better of it- 
is one of Mr. Saroyan’s minor tri- 
umphs, whereas McCarthy the long- 
shoreman remains unconvincing. The 
distracted Dudley, whom Mr. Saroyan 
incomprehensibly calls “‘a great per- 
sonality,’’ was amusing in both casts, 
and the actresses who played Elsie made 
the one brief scene in which that char- 
acter participates very moving. I have 
a high regard for Elsie: she is one 
Saroyan character who perceives clearly 
the evil of the world and does not gloss 
it over with fine words about the won- 
der and delight of living. The little 
scene between Joe and Mary L., though 
I am by no means sure that I understand 
it, was played beautifully, particularly 
in the first cast. The actor in the role of 
Harry, created by Gene Kelly, turned in 
a first-rate performance in a difficult 
part, but I for one grew tired of the 
dancing. The part of Wesley was a 
quict little masterpiece, the Arab could 
hardly have been better, and there was 
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a magnificent bit 


of unintelligible 
Italian dialect by Nick's mother. Willie's 
antics at the pinball machine and his 
one grand speech were more successful 
in the first cast than in the second. As 


for the drunk—well, Tech drunks are 
always grand, for some reason. The 
society couple were adequate, and the 
newsboy’s song and the brief appearance 
of Lorene were memorable incidents. 
There remains Kit Carson, who in both 
casts came close to stealing the show. 
True, it was not always possible to 
understand fully what he was saying, 
but in spite of this handicap both actors 
were extremely successful in the part. 
In Kit, Mr. Saroyan has created a 
genuine comic character who is likely 
to outlive the rest of the play. 

It is easy to charge Mr. Saroyan with 
sentimentality and shallowness, and | 
have some sympathy with persons who 
do so. But we accept from him what we 
should scorn in most writers just be- 
cause of his sincerity and conviction. 
He is in love with the world, he has a 
naive and obviously genuine affection 
for the raffish characters whom he por- 
trays, and his enthusiasm for living is 
heartwarming and contagious. Even 
though I think that he overstates his 
case and overestimates the purity of 
heart and the lovableness of his dis- 
reputable creations, it is impossible not 
to respond to his appeal. Maybe even 
the worst of us are nobler and finer than 
Swift and Rochefoucault and Byron 
have given us credit for being. It is 
pleasant to think so, and one does think 
so while viewing The Time of Your Life. 
At any rate, Mr. Saroyan gives us ad- 
vice to which no one can take excep- 
tion: “In the time of your life, live—so 
that in that good time there shall be no 
ugliness or death for yourself or for any 
life your life touches. . . Place in mat- 
ter and in flesh the least of the values, 
for these are the things that hold death 
and must pass away. . . In the time of 
your life, live—so that in that wondrous 
time you shall not add to the misery 
and sorrow of the world, but shall smile 
to the infinite delightand mystery of it.’ 
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THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 


By M. GraHaM NETTING 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


THE LUNGFISH AND THE UNICORN; AN EXCURSION INTO ROMANTIC ZOOLOGY. By 
Witty Ley. New York: Modern Age Books. 1941. 305 pp., illus. $2.75. Carnegie Library call no. 


590 L67. 


Ox of the more seductive fictions of 
modern life is that to be ‘‘well 
read’’ one must be conversant with all 
the latest books. Since new books come 
from the presses in a continuous stream, 
even in these days of paper shortages, 
the reader who tries to keep abreast is 
apt to get titles before his eyes. I would 
like to be a book-a-day reader, but un- 
fortunately the Museum expects me to 
do some research, so I have long since 
given up hope of reading more than a 
few good books from the annual crop. 
This defeatism has its rewards, for it 
leaves me free to reread old favorites 
and to dip into the classics. 

It is obvious that Willy Ley has 
delved into the old books. Even when I 
disagree most vehemently with his con- 
clusions, I applaud the scholarship that 
he has devoted to their support. Those 
who know Ley as a prophet of things to 
come—that is, as an authority on 
rockets—may be unaware that he is, as 
well, a delver into the past in zoological 
matters. 

The book under review is conveniently 
divided into three parts: Part I deals 
with legendary or largely mythical 
creatures, Part II treats of recently ex- 
terminated animals, and Part III is con- 
cerned with surviving creatures, repre- 
sentative of ancient groups. 

Part I opens, very properly, with the 
unicorn, the most entrancing as well as 
the most tenacious of all legendary 
creatures. All mythical animals have 
had some basis in fact, and Ley offers 
two explanations for the origin of the 
unicorn legend. Many of the early ac- 
counts are embellished, travelers’ de- 
scriptions .of the rhinoceros. Other 
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writers, who knew the rhinoceros, ap- 
parently described one-horned cattle. 
(Single or multiple horns can be pro- 
duced artificially by a rather simple 
operation recently rediscovered.) 

Persistence of the unicorn legend may 
be credited to Biblical mention, which 
came about in an odd way. When the 
Seventy translated the Old Testament 
into Greek they read of an animal called, 
in Hebrew, Re'em. The animal alluded 
to was the now extinct aurochs, the 
biggest wild ox that ever lived; but the 
translators, who may have heard even 
less of the aurochs than they had heard 
of the glamorous unicorn, associated 
the fragmentary descriptions with the 
latter animal, and translated Re'em 
into Greek as monokeros, which we trans- 
late “‘unicorn.”’ 

Many myths arose out of the need to 
explain fossil bones that were found 
centuries before comparative anatomists 
and paleontologists came upon the scene. 
Homer’s Cyclops may have stemmed 
from the finding of a tuskless elephant 
skull, with its large central nasal open- 
ing. Dragons had an indoor origin, 
however. The dracones of classical writ- 
ers were normal pythons, but later 
authors combined several animals into a 
composite dragon that had both wings 
and feet. Four hundred years ago Gesner 
blamed the Basilisk upon “‘Women’s 
gossip and false nonsense’’ and cor- 
rectly allocated deaths attributed to an 
encounter with it to bad air. Jenny 
Hanivers are just as real today as they 
were then, for these fake monsters are 
still being made and offered to credu- 
lous buyers. The tales continue with sea 
serpents and cave worms, great-horned 





serpents and Babylonian dragons, until 
the reader reluctantly turns from color- 
ful legend to cold reality, animals of 
proven existence now gone from the 
face of the earth—aurochs, great auk, 
quagga, dodo, moa, passenger pigeon, 
and giant sloth. 

I never read The Curious Case of the 
Giant Sloth without regret that those 
lumbering beasts did not stick it out a 
few years longer in the caves of Pata- 
gonia, so that we might have known 
them personally. Ley quotes Gesner’s 
sixteenth-century description of the su 
and cites Lozano’s 1740 account of ; 
similar creature. He carefully ee 
ments several finds of ‘fresh,’ bone- 
imbedded hide in further support of the 
thesis that the giant ground sloth lived 
in southern South America after the 
coming of Europeans, as it certainly did 
after the advent of the aborigines 
There is even, he hints, a possibility 
that the animal may still be found alive. 
This, I fear, is wishful thinking, al- 
though if you care to sponsor an ex- 
pedition I'll be glad to help you hunt 
for it. 

Everyone knows that the dodo is 
extinct, for the expression “‘as dead as a 
dodo”’ is commonplace, but the cer- 
tainty of the bird’s demise is the sole 
fact that many persons know about this 
obese, flightless pigeon. The island of 
Mauritius was discovered by a Portu- 
guese captain in 1505, but its gigantic 
tortoises and peculiar birds were not 
publicized until a Dutch admiral landed 
in 1598, and carried back to Holland a 
dodo that sat, or stood, for no less than 
nine portraits, during thirty-some years 
of captivity. Another captive, ex- 
hibited in London in 1638, exemplifies 
the danger of too-assiduous houseclean- 
ing in museums. Upon its death this 
specimen was stuffed and eventually ex- 
hibited in the Oxford Museum until 
1755 when a curator, who merited not 
his title, decided that it was too moth- 
eaten for further exhibition and ordered 
it discarded, although the dodo was 


already extinct! A subordinate salvaged 
foot, 


the head and a now priceless 
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remnants of the only dodo that was ever 
stuffed ! 

Hungry sailors feasted on dodos, and 
animals that were introduced, such as 
hogs, destroyed the dodos’ one-per- 
year eggs. No one knows when the last 
dodo died, but the Mauritius species 
was gone by 1693, and in 1778 residents 
of the island were unaware that such a 
bird had ever existed there. This story, 
fascinating as it is, is only one account 
in a chapter devoted to other creatures 
with different histories but the same 
fate—the New Zealand moas, the South 
African quagga, the Alaskan Steller’s 
sea cow, and the native passenger 
pigeon. 

Part III introduces, first, a famous 
American with a 300-million-year line- 
age, the horseshce crab that swims up- 
side down, chews with its upper legs, 
and leaves its redolent carcass on many 
an Atlantic beach. Another ancient of 
the seas was dredged up off South 
Africa, in December 1938, as a veritable 
Christmas present for the scientific 
world. The unique specimen was a five- 
foot lobe-finned fish, a living representa- 
tive of a group believed to have been 
extinct for sixty million years! Other 
surviving ancients are discussed: the 
platypus, lungfish, tuatara, hoatzin, 
okapi, and, finally, my friend Jim 
Chapin’ s recently discovered Congo 

‘peacock,”’ 

The chief defect in an otherwise 
admirable and entrancing book is that 
the author's discernment, which guided 
him nobly through the mists of zoo- 
logical antiquity, failed him toward the 
last. Gondwanaland, the hypothetical 
southern continent he maps as stretch- 
ing from New Zealand via Africa to 
South America, is considered by serious 
animal geographers to be as mythical as 
the Basilisk, as man-made as a Jenny 
Haniver. 

To all zoologically inclined readers, 
but especially to those who retain 
lingering traces of the heresy that the 
newest is always the best, I commend 
The Lung fish and the Unicorn as a pleasant 
therapeutic. 
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FROM THE EDITOR'S DESK 


Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good book! 
This gay caption labels the colorful one of 
new books arranged for display in the Lending 
Division by Carnegie Library School students. 
Separate packets are labeled *’Father,’’ “‘Mother,’’ 
“Big Sister,”’ ‘Big Brother,’’ “Little Sister. 
Little Brother presumably can’t sit still long 
enough to enjoy a gift book. Other books for 
Christmas giving are suggested in an attractive 
free folder. 

“<@ De 

The huge wreath of assorted evergreens and red 
candles hanging horizontally, like a chandelier, 
in the Public Affairs Room, is the gift of Mabel 
Lindsay Gillespie. Planned by Kate Kolish, it is 
typical of Yuletide decorations in Central Europe 
and the Scandinavian countries. 

«<@ De: 

Marshall Bidwell addressed the Pittsburgh 
Wellesley Club last month on ‘‘The Popular Ele- 
ment in Symphonic Music.”’ 

“<& De 

On December 7, M. Graham Netting discussed 
salamanders on ‘‘Let’s Visit the Zoo,’ from 
Station KY W, theregular Saturday-morning broad- 
cast of the Philadelphia Zoo. 

<& De 

A list of owners of the first-prize paintings in the 
last fifteen Carnegie International Exhibitions has 
been compiled by the Department of Fine Arts, 
showing what has happened to them in the years 
that have passed. 

The list of their present owners is as follows: 

Georgia Jungle—Alexander Brook 

Carnegie Institute 
The Wind—Karl Hofer 
Dr. George Kamperman, Detroit 
The Yellow Cloth—Georges Braque 
Paul Rosenberg Gallery 
The Road from the Cove—Leon Kroll 
Leon Kroll 
Elvira y Tiberio—Hipolito Hidalgo de Caviedes 
San Diego Fine Arts Gallery 
South of Scranton—Peter Blume 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Saint Tropez—André Dunoyer de Segonzac 
Georges Levy 
Suicide in Costume—Franklin C. Watkins 
Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Portrait of Mme. Picasso—Pblo Paicasso 
Pablo Picasso 
The Studio—Felice Carena 
Carnegie Institute 
Still Life—André Derain 
Carnegie Institute 
Still Life—Henri Matisse 
Bernheim Jeune et Cie., Paris 
Horitia and Fabiola—Ferruccio Ferrazzi 
Estate of W. S. Stimmel 
Window on Bay of Villefranche—Henri Eugéne Le 
Sidaner 
Arthur S. Dayton, Charleston, West Virginia 
Madame Suggia—Augustus John 
Tate Gallery, London 
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value, or a donation to its financial resources, 
aids in the growth of these collections and the 
extension of its service is contributing sub- 
stantially to the glorious mission of the 
| Institute. 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
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Note: The President is ex officio a member of all Committees. 
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*TuHomas E. KitGALLen 
Duquesne University. President, City Council. 
Music Hall. 
*H. B. Kirkpatrick 


University of Illinois. President, Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education. Library. 


Joun F. Lasoon 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Chairman of the 
Board, Allegheny County Sanitary Authority 
Tech, Music Hall. 

*Davip L. Lawrence 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. Art. 

*Epwarp J. Leonarp 
City Council. Music Hall, Pension. 

Richarp K. MgLLton 
Princeton. Chairman of the Board, Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company. Museum, 
Advisory. 

*W. L. Metton 
Chester Military Academy. Chairman, Gulf Oil 
Corporation. Museum. 


*Witiiam S. MoorHEaD 
Yale. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Moorhead & Knox. Tech, Library, Art, Audit- 
ing. 

Aucustus K. OLIverR 
Yale. Chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company. Art, 
Pension, Tech, Advisory. 

*Tuomas L. Orr 
Hamilton. Vice President, Mellon National 
Bank and Trust Company. Art, Tech, Finance, 
Advisory. 

Joun Lester Perry 
Assistant to the President, United States Steel 
Corporation. Music Hall. 

James C. Rea 
Princeton. Vice President, Oliver Iron and Steel 
Corporation. Museum, Music Hall, Pension, 
Finance. 

*WituiaM M. Rosinson 
Princeton. Law School University of Pittsburgh. 
Reed, Smith, Shaw ©& McClay. Finance. 


Cuar.egs J. RosENBLOOM 


Yale. President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation, 
Art. 


Freperic SCHAEFER 
University of Pittsburgh. President, Schaefer 
Equipment Company. Museum, Art. 

Joun B. Sempe 
Lehigh. Museum. 


*Witt1amM Watson SMITH 
Princeton. Smith, Buchanan & Ingersoll. Art, 
Advisory. 

*Frep W. WerR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds. 


WituraM P. WitHerow 
Yale. President, Blaw-Knox Company. Must 
Hall, Tech, Advisory. 

*A. L. WoLk 
Columbia University. Law School University of 
Pittsburgh. City Council. Auditing, Library, 
Advisory. 

Lawrence C. Woops, Jr. 
Princeton. Manager, Woods Agency, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of U. S. Museum. 
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